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1902. 



I. — Studies in Sophocles 's Trachinians. 
By Professor MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

I. The Trachinians and the Alcestis. 

In studying the resemblances between Greek plays we 
have to observe, besides the more general and comprehensive 
resemblances of plots, as in the Choephoroe and the Electras, 
certain other kinds of similarity of less extent and compass. 
These may be grouped under three heads : (1) resemblances 
of motives, (2) resemblances of scenic situations, (3) verbal 
parallels. Of these it appears that the first and third have 
received more attention from students of the Greek drama 
than has the second, though it is impossible to deal ade- 
quately with resemblances of motives without taking account 
incidentally of resemblances of scenic situations. In his 
excellent Schlafscenen auf der attischen Biihne (Rhein. Mus. 
46 [1891], pp. 25-46) Dr. Dieterich has dealt with both the 
latter and the former and has considered verbal parallels as 
well. A3 a further example of the way in which the several 
sorts of resemblances are bound up together, and also of the 
way in which they may be complicated besides by derivation 
from several sources in the same passage, I may cite here the 
opening of the Philoctetes. The first two lines are remi- 
niscent of the opening of the Prometheus, a play the influence 
of which on subsequent Greek drama has never, I think, been 
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adequately estimated. We have here not merely a verbal 
parallel, but also a resemblance of motive. In the Prometheus 
the hero of the play is brought to a desolate place to suffer 
alone ; in the Philoctetes the speaker of the prologue tells, on 
coming to the place where the hero of the play was left to 
suffer alone, of the circumstances of that abandonment, of 
which he had been, like the speaker of the prologue of the 
Prometheus, the chief agent. But the resemblance of scenic 
situation in this passage is not primarily between the Prome- 
theus and the Philoctetes, but between the Ajax and the Phi- 
loctetes. In both the Ajax and the Philoctetes Odysseus is 
discovered at the doorway of an enemy — in both cases a 
man that he has wronged — and desirous of learning whether 
that enemy is within, but fearing to enter and, in the sequel, 
getting his information at second hand from a companion. 
Furthermore, the prologue of the Philoctetes is reminiscent 
of the Trachinians, to which play it is a sort of sequel and in 
the lost close of which Philoctetes may well have figured, at 
least in an ayyeXiicr) pfjaK. Thus ttotov icpqvaiov (21) seems 
to be an echo of icprjvaiov ttotov in the prologue of the Tra- 
chinians (14), and ftooov Iv^mv (11), as we should doubtless 
read with T instead of fiowv arevd^cov, is repeated from Trach. 
787, where the words are used of the suffering hero of that 
play. But we are not at present to discuss in detail the 
likenesses of the Philoctetes and the Trachinians, but of 
the Alcestis and the Trachinians ; and I now proceed to 
the examination of a remarkable composite parallel between 
those two plays that had not, to the best of my knowledge, 
been noted by any one. 

In Trach. 322-328, after Deianira's question to Iole, instead 
of the latter answering, Lichas says : 

Oil T&pa (i.e. iav eiirrji) tuii yt irpocrOev ovSev l£ l(rov 

XpovtM Sioiaru y\u>(T(Ta.v, rjris ovSx/jm 

■7rpou<f>r]V£V ovrt i*.€l£ov ovt iXdrrcrova, 

aAA.' attv aiStvovcra eru/tK^opas /3a/oos 

SaKpvppoct — Sva-Trjvos — i£ otov warpav 

Si-qvt/JLOV Ae\o«rev ' 17 St toi ri\if 

Kaicr] /j.ev avrrji. y aWa <nr/yv&fi.r\v e^ei. 
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In reading these verses with a class, I was suddenly struck 
by their verbal likenesses to a familiar passage in the Alcestis, 
vv. 136-140, where at the close of the parodus the coryphaeus 
says : 

'AAA r/8 oVaoVov €K 86/xmv tis Ip^tTat 
Saicpvppoovo-a • riva rvx.i\v aKowro/nai ; 
TLtvOtlv /xiv, d ti 8e<m-OTaicri rify^ava, 
o-u-yyvoxrrdv • et 8' It larw 'ASfirp-ov 1 yvvrj 
cit' ovv SX.mX.tv elBivox fiovXotfieO' av. 

Here we have three rather noticeable words in the former 
passage matched by three words in the latter that are the 
same in the first two instances and cognate in the third, and 
those words within the same compass and in the same order. 
That this verbal parallel is not accidental can be proved by 
an examination of the situation in the two passages. In both 
places a woman slave from whom some one is anxious to learn 
something weeps in silence. In the Trachinians that woman 
slave is a captive of Heracles, and her silence is due sceni- 
cally to the lack of a fourth actor. At the close of the Alces- 
tis (1 131-1 146) one that is nominally a woman slave obtained 
by Heracles as a prize of victory is silent when questioned, 
for the scenic reason that there is no third actor. The scene 
was a striking one on the stage, and we should not forget 
— a point to which I shall revert — that Sophocles had wit- 
nessed the first performance of the Alcestis and beaten 
Euripides in the competition at that time. Is it not now 
patent that in writing the passage in the Trachinians that we 
are considering Sophocles, in a curious fashion but one that 
is quite intelligible psychologically, 2 fused two passages of the 
Alcestis that were scenically striking to the eye and that had 
elements in common ? That Sophocles would have written 
this conflate reminiscence of the Alcestis had he not seen 
that play acted and appreciated the power of its scenic situa- 
tions may well be doubted ; but it will also, I think, appear 

1 %<!tiv 'ASfi'/jTov Lenting : tarlv ?jm^ux 05 codd. 

2 For the psychology of such " associated reminiscences " see Mr. A. B. Cook's 
interesting and suggestive article Class. Rev. XV (1901), 338-345. I gladly 
acknowledge the impetus which Mr. Cook's paper has given to my studies. 
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probable in what follows that preparatory to writing the 
Trachinians he had deliberately refreshed his memory by a 
reading of the Alcestis. But of this more later. 1 

With the passage in the Trachinians that has just been 
discussed may be associated another in which again, unless 
I am mistaken, the Alcestis is imitated. In v. 11 81 Heracles 
asks Hyllus to give him his right hand in confirmation of a 
pledge ("E/i/SaWe %et/)a Segiav TrpcoTia-rd fioi). Hyllus is 
reluctant, but upon Heracles fiercely urging him he stretches 
out his hand with the words : 'IBov irpoTeivco, icov&ev avreiprj- 
crerai (v. 1 184). At Ale. 11 18, after Heracles, on the ground 
that he trusts Admetus's right hand alone (v. 1 1 1 5), has urged 
the latter to give his hand to the veiled woman (v. 11 17), 
Admetus does stretch out his hand with the words : Kal S77 
irporeCvw. The fact that this half verse occurs in a scene that 
we have found Sophocles imitating elsewhere, added to the 
fact that the scenic situation is a very striking one, makes it 
pretty certain that Track. 1184 is a reminiscence of Ale. 11 18. 
It is to be noted that Sophocles substituted for Euripides's 
Kal Br) the synonymous IBov. It is possible that another 
Euripidean situation in which the scenic business must have 
been decidedly good — viz. the scene where Medea makes 
Aegeus take oath — may have been likewise before Sopho- 
cles's mind in writing Track. 1181 sqq. But it is not certain. 

Before taking up the reminiscences of the Alcestis that are 
to be found pretty plentifully in Track. 896-946 I may note 
that there is perhaps more in the resemblance of Track. 869 
to Ale. TJJ than has hitherto been observed. In the passage 
in the Alcestis Heracles describes a servant receiving him 
(TTwyvStnrpocruyiraH Kal <7Vvco<f>pvcofievo<; (as we should surely 
read, with Nauck, for <TVvcotf>pvco/j,evcoi.). In the passage in 
the Trachiniatis the coryphaeus describes a servant coming 
out of the house to make an announcement a^drj<; (according 
to the Mss.) Kal avvcotypv a>fxivr). Now this is the announce- 
ment of the entrance of the old woman servant that is to 

1 It may be added here that the parallel in the Trachinians is a proof of the 
unsoundness of M. Henri Weil's eiyvairTov in Ale. 139 (on which see also Hay- 
ley's note). 
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deliver a speech (vv. 899-946) reminiscent of the speech 
delivered by the woman servant in Ale. 153-198; we might, 
therefore, justly expect to find here a reminiscence of Ale. 

136 sq. : 

'AAA' 178' 6ira8u>v Ik Bo/xtov tis ip)(€T<u 
SaKpvppoov&a ' riva. Tvxqv anova-opjai ; 

That there is any link between the two passages does not, 
at first sight, appear; but Mr. Blaydes has suggested that 
the certainly corrupt atfOr}'; in Track. 869, which has been 
changed by several scholars into a^S^?, was originally icaTr]<pT)$, 
and we find at Med. 1012 Ti Brj Karr)$h (Cobet : Karrjipel? 
codd.) 0/j.fia koX haKpvppoeis. May not, then, Track. 868-870 
contain a conflation of Ale. "JTJ and Med. 1012 referred to a 
scenic situation similar to that of Ale. 136 sq. by reason of 
the occurrence of the verb Sa/cpvppoelv in both Ale. 137 and 
Med. 1012, and should we not accept Karr)<pi]<i in Track. 869 . ?1 
That Sophocles had Ale. 77-136 in his mind at this place 
in the Trackinians is pretty certain, not merely from the 
reminiscences of Ale. 153-198 in Track. 899-946, but also 
from the use of hemichoria in vv. 863-867 to perform in a 
much shorter compass the function of the hemichoria in Ale. 
77-136. It is also to be observed that Track. 871-898 take 
the place of vv. 141-151 in the Alcestis and that Track. 896 sq. 

jUaAAov o , el irapovcra ir\r]<Tia. 
lAeixrcres ol eSpaat Ka.pT av <!ncn<7as. 

are reminiscent of Ale. 157 

a o" iv So/iois ISpatrc OavpAarji kXvwv. 
1 A very pretty example of a conflate reference to Homer by Sophocles may be 
cited here as illustrating the tendency of his mind. In Track. 144-6 Tb yhp 
ve&fav iv roiourde ^6<7Kerai | x&P 01 * ^' (ai5rou teal viv) 01) $&\wos 6eov \ ofid' 
6p,(3pos o6S£ Tvevfidruv oiSiv K\ovei, it was seen and noted by Schneidewin that 
there is a reference to Horn, e 478 sqq., where it is said of the two dd/ivoi : toi>s 
pjkv &p' o&t' &v4p.ti}v di&7] /x4vos itypbv iltvTiov, j otfre ttot ^Atos tpatffutv &ktutlv 
^iSoXXev, I oir 8p.f}pos ircpdacrKe Siap.irep4s, but it has not been noted that wvev- 
/idrwv oidkv k\ovcT is not to be explained from the passage just cited but from 
another, a little farther on in the Phaeacian Episode, which was naturally, owing 
to both its proximity and its similarity to the former, running in Sophocles's mind 
at the same time. This is the famous description of Olympus (f 43-5), Mi (pcurl 
BeCov l-dos &<r<pa\ts alel | t-fifievai • ofcV a,v4fioi(n Tivd<r<r€Tai, otire ttot'' 6fi{3poiL | 
SetJercu, otfre %luv €TMrl\va.Ta.L, kt£. 
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The words in the Alcestis are part of the prooemium of the 
servant's pfjo-i<> itself; those in the Trachinians part of the 
external introduction to the servant's prfais. 1 

We come now to the most obvious likenesses between the 
Trachinians and the Alcestis. They are as follows (in addi- 
tion to that just cited): 

Track. 900 iircl yap ijX& (Schaefer : iraprjkOe codd.) 8a>/iaTa>y 

Io~o> fM>vr) 
Ale. 157 lirzi 1°-f> yurOcf? KTt. 
Track. 904 /3(u/xotcrt TrpooTriVvouo" 
Ale. 170 sq. 

■nwTas Se /Jaipovs . . . 

Track. 908 sq. 

eiTov <j>ikov (Naber: $i'Xa>v codd.) fiX&j/atv olKtriav 

Sepxis, 
IkXcucv 
-<4/<r. 192 iravTcs 8* IxXaiov oikctcu 2 

Track. 913 tov HpaKXtiov 6d\ap.ov (.l<Topp.<j>p.evrp> 
Ale. 175 6d\ap.ov i <Tirc<rovcTa Kal Xe'^os 3 

Track. 915-922 

opco 8e t^v ■yuvai/ca Sep-n'ois 

tois 'HpaicXciois <rTpo)Ta f3d\Aov<7av <f>dpr). 

"Ottuh 8 «T«X«<7« toBt , lirtv6opovo~ avio 

Kadi^iT Iv p.t<roi(Tiv cvpan/piots 

Kai Sa/cpiW p-q£a<ra 6tpp.a vapara 

«Xe£ev ' Q Xe'x»7 t« Kai vvp<j>u ipA, 

to Xoivbv 17817 \aipt6 , o>« Ip. ou Trore 

&££to~ff It' tv KoiTauri TaicrS' ilvdrpiav. 
Ale. 175-184 (omisso tamquam spurio vsu. 178) 

K07T£iTa Od\ap.ov io-irt<rov<Ta Kai Xc^os, 

6VTav#a 8)7 'Sdupvac Kal Xe'yei Ta8« ' 

r Q XfKTpov iv9a irapOcva IXucr' iyu>, 

Xalp' ' oi -yap ly(6aipio <J ' <Mra>X«ras Se pe 

1 Zielinski's notion (Philologus 55 [1896], 593 16 ) that the Ko/i/jis originally 
began immediately after Track. 870 is refuted by Ale. 141-151, as shewn above. 
Zielinski's Excurse zu den Trachinierinnen, Phil. 55, 491-540, 577-633, contains 
some valuable matter. For the most part, the writer's perversity is only equalled 
by his prolixity. 

2 Noted also by Zielinski p. 593". 8 Noted also by Zielinski p. 593 17 . 
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(iovov ' 1 irpoBovvai yap <f OKvmxra kcci iroaiv 
6vrji<7K<D • <re 8' aXkr) tis ywr) K«KTij<rtTat 
(Tu><j>pu>v ftev ovk av fiaWov, cvrv^rfi 8* wrcos. 
Kuvei Se TrpoaTTLTvmxTa, ttolv St 8e/u.viov 
d<j>6a\p.0TiyKT<M Several TrXrjp.p.vpiSi.. 

Track. 938 a/t^i^iTvtov (Wecklein : d/u.<^>i7rMrT(ovcodd.) <7To/ia(7tv 

Ale. 403 Trori crown ttitvcov iTTO/iacriv 

(This and the two following are noticeable as being derived 
from two other places in the Alcestis. The reason in the case 
of the first and third of these passages is obvious : the descrip- 
tion of the son of Deianira mourning over his dead mother is 
naturally assimilated to the mourning of Alcestis's son over 
his dead mother. The scenic situation was a striking and 
highly emotional one in the case of the Alcestis? The asso- 
ciation of ideas that led to the dovetailing in of a suggestion 
of Admetus's speech is the easier to understand if we remem- 
ber that Admetus's words are part of a command that he says 
he will give to the children.) 

Track. 938 sq. 

irXivpoOtv 

irXtvpav irapeis exeiro 
Ale. 366 sq. 

irXivpa T e/creivai TreXas 

irXevpoicrt tois crow 
Track. 942 <!>p<£a.vio-/ieVos pCov (Wakefield: fiCov codd.) 
Ale. 396 sq. 

Trpo\urov<Ta 8 apj>v /8 io v 

&p<pdvi<rtv (Sophocles construed dp.bv ftlov with 
<i>p</>ancrev) 
Track. 943 ToiavTa TaVSov i<niv 
Ale. 196 Toiaur' iv oikois iarlv 'Ao/tifrou koko. 3 

Before seeking to draw certain conclusions from the resem- 
blances of the Trachinians to the Alcestis it may not be out 

1 Blomfield for pbvi\ (see Hayley ad loc). 

2 The application of Ale. 396 sq. and 403 to Hyllus seems to make it certain 
that Ale. 393-403 and 407-415 are to be assigned to the boy (Eumelus), not 
divided between the girl (393-403) and the boy (407-415) as Lenting thought 
(Epistola Critica in Eur. Ale. p. 65 sq.). 

8 Noted also by Zielinski p. 594 17 . 
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of place to remark on an odd turn of phrase in the Trachi- 
nians which has not been well understood and seems to have 
been derived from a particular passage in Euripides. In 
Track. 914 sq. the old woman servant is made to say : 

xdyoj XaOpalov ojj.fi iirto-KUur/ievrj 
<f>povpow, 6pu> oe ktI. 

If we will compare Ale. 34 sq. (a rather striking passage) 

vw S* em rrjiB av 
X*pa- fo^-qpr) <f>povpels ofl-Aio-as, 

where we should construe x e P a <pp° v P^ ('keepest thy hand 
on guard ') To^rjpr) cnrXicras ( = to'^oh 07rXiiro?), we shall see 
that we are to connect ofifi directly with <f>povpovv ('was 
keeping my eye on guard' : cf. op,p,aTo<; \ <ppovpa(v) 224 sq.). 
Following out the interlocked order, we shall further connect 
\a6palos (Xadpalov an easy scribe's slip before o/ifi) eVe- 
o-Kiao-pevr}. Not merely the striking use of <ppovpelv but the 
interlocked order of words is common to the place in the 
Trachinians with that in the Alcestis. That the former is 
derived from the latter seems reasonably probable when we 
compare Phil. 151 <j>povpeiv o/Afi ewl <r&i p,d\t,<TTa tcaipSit, where 
cfypovpelv 6p,fi suggests the Trachinians, the construction of 
eirl c. dat. with the phrase suggests the Alcestis. 

Whether the view just explained of the origin of the idiom 
in Trach. 914 sq. be right or not, we may, I think, draw this 
conclusion incidentally from our examination of the idiom, 
that Trach. 914 and 915 are not to be separated by the inser- 
tion of v. 903 (with ep,avTr)v for eavrrfv). Mollweide (as 
quoted by Nauck) is more likely right in treating v. 903, 
which cannot stand where it does, as due to a scholion on 
Xadpalov ofifM eirecriciaafAevT). Its case would thus be some- 
what like that of the notorious Ant. 24 1 

The thesis, which with others quite as perverse Dr. Zielin- 
ski defends in the writing that has been cited already, that 

1 1 add here what seems like an isolated reminiscence of the Alcestis in the 
Trachinians. Trach. 1044 sq. (Coryphaeus) KXiJow' ?0pi|o rdffSe jv/i(f>opis, 
tpi\ai, I draicTos, oilais otos av IKaiverai. Ale. 144 (Coryphaeus apostrophizing 
suffering 4ra|) r il rXij/ioy, otas otos &v i/iaprdveis. 
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the Trachinians is earlier than the Alcestis and that Euripides 
in his play borrowed (and not very cleverly) from Sophocles, 
is completely refuted by the first of the parallels that I have 
cited between the two plays. Another thesis, proposed by 
the now distinguished Leyden Hellenist Professor J. van 
Leeuwen in his Contmentatio de Ajacis Sophoclei authentia et 
integritate (Utrecht, 1881), that the first part of the Trachi- 
nians (1-875) was written about 430 B.C. under the influence 
of the Alcestis and the Medea, the rest, which is less strict 
in metrical form, at a much later period, seems to be quite 
as convincingly refuted by the fact that the reminiscences of 
the Alcestis are carried pretty well through the Trachinians, 
as was shown above. The view taken by Dr. van Leeuwen 
and discussed by him at considerable length in the book just 
cited, that Sophocles was constantly touching up his plays, 
as modern poets change the text of successive editions of 
their works, can hardly be true, it should seem, to any great 
extent. Were it so, it would make the dating of many Greek 
plays a far worse puzzle than it is.- This is not the place to 
discuss the metrical questions involved in the thesis further 
than to say that Dr. van Leeuwen in his Contmentatio dis- 
regarded, as have most, the influence of emotional exaltation 
on the part of the fictitious speaker on the form of the Greek 
tragic trimeter. I have touched upon the matter in the 
metrical appendix to my edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus. 

It has been shown that Sophocles borrowed freely from 
Euripides's Alcestis in the Trachinians, and it is a priori 
reasonable to infer that other marked likenesses between the 
Trachinians and other plays of Euripides are due to borrow- 
ing by the "Attic Bee." Especially is this likely to be the 
case iri a play the Euripidean character of which is so notice- 
able, as has often been remarked by scholars. We need not 
then wait until we have discussed the likenesses between the 
Medea and the Trachinians before we take the next step 
toward the approximate dating of our play, but may with 
reasonable confidence regard Trach. 416 Ae'y, et ti ^/j^tfet? • 
Kal yap ov 0-4777 \o? el. as a reminiscence of Eur. Suppl. 
567 Ae'7, et ti fiovXef Kal yap ov o~ iyr)\b<; et. with an 
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improvement in one word. 1 We shall go further, also, and 
follow Dr. Dieterich's excellent confirmation of Professor 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's view of the relations of the 
Hercules Furens and the Trachinians. Dr. Dieterich's dis- 
cussion in his Schlafscenen auf der attischen Buhne I have 
already referred to, and it is unnecessary to do more here 
than refer to his tentative dating of the Trachinians 419 B.C. 
(pp. cit. p. 43). Surely it would seem that 419-410 b.c. is 
as large a latitude as we can allow in dating the Trachinians. 
But we must return now to the relations of the Trachinians 
and the Alcestis. 

To say, as Professor Jebb does in his introduction to the 
Trachinians (p. xxii), that the Hercules Furens and the Trachi- 
nians are the only two " experiments " in Greek literature of 
taking " the legend of Heracles as the basis of a tragedy '* 
" of which we have any clear or definite knowledge " is true 
only in the narrowest sense of the words. It should be 
added that, if the legend of Heracles is not the basis of the 
Alcestis, yet that play is perhaps, as I have ventured to 
suggest in my introduction to it, the first attempt to bring 
Heracles as a tragic character — or, at least, a semi-tragic 
character — before a Greek audience. If we assume that the 
Alcestis was indeed a sort of dramatic exaltation of Heracles, 
we shall find that this tallies perfectly with a view of the 
relations of the Trachinians on the one hand and the Alcestis 
and the Hercules Furens on the other to which our discussion 
has been gradually leading us. Let us see what this view is. 
It may be put in a definite form somewhat as follows : 

Sophocles, much impressed by Euripides's Hercules Furens, 
determines to write a tragedy on a portion of the legend of 
Heracles. To this end he not only studies the Hercules 
Furens and adopts from it what serves his purpose, but also 
reads carefully what is probably the other Attic tragedy, or 
quasi-tragedy, that deals with Heracles, a play strong in 
emotion and scenically striking, which he has witnessed — 
and defeated — some twenty or more years earlier, the Alces- 

1 Cf. Track. 1 184 and Ale. 11 18. 
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tis. He writes thus under the spell of Euripides and pays 
his rival the sincerest compliment, that of imitation. 

It would have been well for the worshippers of Sophocles 
and, at the same time, detractors of Euripides had they better 
understood their idol's state of mind towards some of Euri- 
pides's work. But to return to our subject. We shall not 
be surprised, when we have learned to see why and how 
Sophocles came thus to imitate two of Euripides's plays, if 
he furthermore drew for more than individual lines and brief 
suggestions upon another strong play of Euripides, a play 
that had the first place among Euripides's four in the tragic 
contest of 431 b.c, when Sophocles was second and Euri- 
pides third, the Medea. But this is to encroach upon the 
next chapter. 

II. 

The Trachinians and the Medea. 

The Euripidean character of the prologue of the Trachi- 
nians has been more than once commented upon. Hermann 
Schiitz in his Sophokleische Studien (Potsdam, 1890) puts 
the matter briefly and well when he writes (p. 390) : " Der 
Prolog des Dramas erinnert an die Euripideische Manier, 
durch einen langeren Monolog den Zuschauer in die Verhalt- 
nisse einzufiihren ; denn auf ihn, nicht auf die alte, mit allem 
genau bekannte Dienerin ist die ganze Rede der Deianira 
berechnet." But the prologue of the Trachinians does not 
resemble that of the Alcestis ; such reminiscence of that 
passage as is to be found, if at all, in the Trachinians is 
rather to be traced in vv. 248 sqq., where Heracles's year- 
long servitude and its cause are narrated. 1 On the other 
hand, the prologue of the Trachinians is more nearly than 
has been observed hitherto like that prologue among those 
of Euripides that are extant which is generally thought the 
best dramatically — the prologue of the Medea. About this 
the (somewhat Wilamowitzian) remarks of Dr. Zielinski 

1 Cf. especially tuk \trywi (as it seems that we should read for rod \6yov') 5' 
oi xph <p6i>vov, | final, -irpoffeivcu Zeis Stov wp&KTwp (parqi {Track. 250 sq.) with 
the less formal apology Zeis yap Kara/eras iraiSa rbv ip.iv aXrtot {Ale. 3). 
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(Philal. 55, p. 522 s ) are so apt as to deserve quotation here. 
They are as follows : " Interessant ist, dass auch Euripides 
einmal den Versuch gemacht hat, den Prolog psychologisch 
zu motivieren — das ist der Prolog der Amme in der ' Medea ' ; 
damit man es ihm glaube, hat er der Amme die Motivierung 
ausdriicklich in, den Mund gelegt 56 ff. iym yap els tovt 
iicfte'ftriic aXyrjBovo'i, axjff t//.e/3o'? fi vTrfjXde yrj re Kovpavcp Xeljai 
fioXovcrt) Bevpo Becnroivrjs Ti^a?. Geglaubt hat es ihm aber 
doch niemand ; wenigstens hat er den Versuch nicht wieder- 
holt." Is it going too far to conjecture that even if we had 
the complete works of Euripides we should find this prologue 
nearly, if not quite, unique, and that Sophocles exercised 
very deliberate choice in selecting it for imitation ? But let 
us look further into the relations of the two prologues. 

In studying carefully the prologue of the Medea before I 
had begun the examination of the Trachinians the results of 
which I am now presenting I found myself brought to the 
conclusion that not only had the excisions proposed or put 
in practice by various scholars been erroneously suggested 
and made, but that there are no spurious verses in the pro- 
logue of the Medea as handed down to us. The details of 
the prologue of the Medea I shall discuss elsewhere ; suffice 
it here to point out in passing that, if vv. 40-43 be condemned, 
vv. 38 and 39 and vv. 44 and 45 must keep them company. 
This clean sweep of eight verses where there is no apparent 
reason for their insertion may well stagger the boldest hewer 
of texts and drawer of squared hooks. As for the prologue 
of the Trachinians, repeated study of it has convinced me 
that it too contains no spurious verses. To me, as to Pro- 
fessor Campbell, vs. 465 is a sufficient defence of vs. 2S. 1 
Now this prologue of the Trachinians has likewise forty-eight 
verses. But is this equality in length of the two prologues 
anything more than a coincidence ? Is there any likeness 
in the situations and the persons at the openings of the two 
plays ? 

1 Schiitz {Soph. Studien, p. 391) would keep the vs., but with some change. 
I would ask the candid reader whether /»i) fu>i rb piXhov &\yo$ tK(p6oi irori is much 
of an improvement on Sophocles's verse. 
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It has been noted by Dr. Dieterich {pp. cit. p. 43) as part of 
the general Euripidean character of the Trachinians that a 
7/)o<£o? is introduced. It may be said in passing that the 
term rpotyos or ' nurse ' is a convenient designation for such 
personages as the old woman-servant (the iraXaibv oXkcov 
KTrjfia of the Medea and the <ypaia of the Trachinians), but 
that the designation rpo^o? is demonstrably correct only for 
the Hippolytus. However, that is a detail ; Dr. Dieterich's 
observation is just. But we may go further. In the Medea 
it is the rpo(}><k (to use the stock name) that speaks the 
prologue, describing the misery of the heroine as a deserted 
wife. In the Trachinians there is a decided gain from the 
point of view of the action of the play in making the heroine 
as deserted wife deliver the prologue and describe her mis- 
eries to the Tpcxfros. And let it not be objected that the 
desertion of Deianira is different from that of Medea : Hera- 
cles has practically done what Jason had, as we find out in 
the sequel. The words XeicTpcov a\\a fiaaiXeia icpeicrcraov 
Bo/jLoicriv iire'cTTa (Med. 443-5) describe Deianira's state quite 
as well as they do Medea's. 

So much for the prologues : let us examine the other par- 
allels between the Trachinians and the Medea. In both plays 
the heroine makes use of a poisoned garment. In the Medea 
the injured wife uses a poisoned garment (together with a 
poisoned diadem) to kill her rival : in the Trachinians the 
injured wife uses a poisoned garment to recover her hus- 
band's affection. In the Medea the injured wife uses " evil 
arts" wittingly: in the Trachinians the injured wife seeks 
to avoid the use of "evil arts," but does so unwittingly, sup- 
posing that what she is employing is but a philtre. The 
parallels just cited involve differences and contrasts in the 
conduct of the two heroines. To these contrasts may be 
added others. Thus, in the Medea the injured wife is a bar- 
barian : in the Trachinians she is a Greek. The injured wife 
in the Medea exhibits barbarian manners : the in j ured wife 
in the Trachinians exhibits Greek manners. In the Medea 
the poisoned articles of dress are handled rather carelessly : 
in the Trachinians the poisoned shirt is handled with great 
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caution. In the Medea the heroine is a sorceress, and the 
element of magic is prominent : in the Trachinians the hero- 
ine is not a sorceress, and the element of magic is hardly 
present. Some of the points that have been set forth above 
call for discussion. 

In Track. 582-6 Deianira says to the chorus, after she has 
described the preparation of the shirt for Heracles : 

Ka/tas ye (ego: 8e codd.) rexy*? (Blaydes : ToAjuas codd.) 

p.r/T iirKTTai/jLrjV eyw 
uiJt' cKp.ddoi.fjn Tas re ToX/xcoeras (TTvyui ' 
cpiXrpois 8' lav ircos rr/vh' virepi3a\il)pe^a f 
pepri)(6.vqTaj. Tovpyov — el ti prj ooku) 
irpdo-creiv pdraiov ' el Se pij, ireira.vaop.cu. 1 

Does not this read like a tacit criticism — or, perhaps better 
said, a covert criticism — of Euripides's heroine ? Is not the 
gentle and patient Deianira meant to be a foil to Euripides's 
fiery-souled Colchian ? Indeed, do we not read in the Medea, 
in a speech of Jason's that must represent, to a certain extent, 
the Greek point of view, this criticism of Medea's murder of 
her children : Owe ecrnv ^rt? tout' av 'EXX^iw 7WJ? | c'tXt; ttoO' 
(Med. 1339 sq.)? Surely the conjecture may be hazarded 
that Sophocles desired to depict in his Deianira the humaner 
spirit of the Greek wife, as contrasted with the unrestrained 
passion of the barbarian. The latter character did not suit 
the genius of him that was ever ewoXo?. 

I have noted above the careless manner in which the 
poisoned articles of dress appear to be handled in the Medea. 2 

1 I have omitted v. 585 (t^c watSa ko.1 WXkt/jokti tois 4$' 'HpoxXei) with 
Wunder (followed by Nauck) as spurious. It seems to belong to a familiar type 
of interpolation. 

2 It seems reasonable to suppose that at Med. 956-8 the magic articles of 
dress are brought out openly, not in a box, and so entrusted to the children that 
one takes the dress, the other the diadem. The poison will work only on the 
bride. — It may be noted here that Seneca, or whoever wrote the Hercules Oelaeus, 
not only in other respects (see Here. Oet. 500 sqq.) made a much more reasona- 
ble account of the adventure at the Evenus (Sophocles managed it pretty badly, 
as was anciently noted: see Schneidewin-Nauck on Track. 568), but also took 
much better care of the poison there than Sophocles had done; for he makes 
Nessus give it to Deianira enclosed in one of his hooves, which he had hap- 
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Their magic quality is treated as a matter of course, and but 
little regard seems to be had by the poet to the element of 
verisimilitude in the working of their poison. This careless- 
ness must, I think, have struck other students of the Medea, 
as it had me even before I thought to compare the caution 
employed by Deianira in the Trachinians. The great pai.ns 
taken by Sophocles in his play to lend a certain air of veri- 
similitude to the working of the poison — pains which have 
prompted Dr. Zielinski to make of Sophocles an accomplished 
physician and toxicologist — these are, I venture to think, 
but the attempt of Sophocles to improve on his rival's treat- 
ment. Whether the poisoned garment was originally a part 
of the legend of Medea as employed by Euripides or was 
imported into it by him is a question that lies beyond the 
bounds of our present enquiry. 

It may not be out of place here to note a certain resem- 
blance between Euripides's Medea and Clytaemnestra as she 
is drawn by Aeschylus in the Agamemnon. Dr. Zielinski 
thinks {pp. cit. p. 5 i6 n) ) that Euripides in his Electra 
vv. 1032 sqq. imitated Track. 536 sqq. — a matter that we 
should like to be clearer about, inasmuch as it would aid us 
to a more exact dating of the Trachinians. The two passages 
are as follows : 

Track. 536 sqq. 

Koprjv yap — otjuxi 8' ovk(t dXX' i&vyp.ivqv — 
Xw/Sijtov ip.iro\r]pM Tqi ip.fjs <f>pevos 538 

Trapeo-SeSeyixai., <f>6pTav wcrre vavriXos ■ 537 

teal vvv Sv ovaai p,ip.vop£v p.ias virb 
XXaivt)'; VTrayKaXKr/jui. 1 

Eur. El. 1032 sqq. (Clytaemnestra loquitur) 

aXX r/XO (sc. Agamemnon) fyuiv /xoi p.aiva.8' <Lv6tov Koprjv 

\eKTpois T iirei.<Tt<ppr)Ke Kal vvp.<f>a Svo 
iv Totxrw avToi% Sa>p.acriv Karel^ 6p.ov. 

pened to wrench off with his hand and split (v. 522, quam forte saeva sciderai 
avolsam manit) ! 

1 The transposition of w. 537 and 538 seems to me to be pretty clearly de- 
manded by the sense of the sentence. 
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We might draw up the following brief scheme of comparison : 

1. Clytaemnestra and Cassandra {Agamemnon and Eur. EL I.e.). 

2. Medea and Glauce. 

3. Deianira and Iole. 

1 and 3. Clytaemnestra and Deianira kill husband. 

1 and 2. Clytaemnestra and Medea kill rival. 

2 and 3. Medea and Deianira use poisoned garment. 1 

1 and 3. Rival brought into house. 

2 and 3. Rival a second wife (or practically so in 3). 
1 and 3. Rival taken in the sack of a city. 

This comparison has, I venture to think, a certain value for 
the study of the developement of tragic motives. 

Enough has been said already, I venture to think, to prove 
that in writing the Trachinians Sophocles had the Medea 
before him, and that in the case of this play, too, he paid 
Euripides the compliment of imitation. But I would further 
call attention to two passages in the Trachinians in which 
Sophocles seems to have been influenced in details by the 
Medea. In Track. 602 Deianira describes the poisoned shirt 
to Lichas as rovSe ravav^fj ( Wunder's certain correction : see 
Jebb ad loci) ireifKov. The fact that Taraw^r) is glossed by 
the Greek lexicographers by XeirTovfyrf and the inappro- 
priateness of the term ireirXos to describe the garment in 
question (see on both points Jebb ad loc.) make it almost 
certain that Sophocles was thinking of the XeTrrov ireirXov 
of Med. 786 and was improving on the adjective. Again, 
Heracles Koa/xau re j(a(pa>v koX o-toXtji (Track. 764) resembles, 
as has been noted (see Jebb ad loc), Glauce Bcopoi<; irn-epxai- 
povaa {Med. 1 165). Even the phrase /cotr/ieoi Te koi a-roXfji 
is more appropriate to Medea's double gift than to Deianira's 
single one. 

1 A garment, but not a poisoned one, is an important part of the apparatus of 
the murder in the Agamemnon. 
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III. 

Cicero's Translation of Track. 1046-1102. 

A more careful comparison than has yet, so far as I am 
aware, been made of the translation of Track. 1046-1102 
which Cicero inserted in the Tusculanae Disputationes, 2. 
8, 20 — 9, 22, will prove of value, not only for our knowledge 
of the text of this portion of the Trachinians, but also for 
our knowledge of Cicero's acquaintance with Greek and his 
manner of translating it. I have deemed it the clearest and 
simplest method of pursuing this comparison to place side 
by side the translation and the original and then to append 
thereto certain critical and explanatory notes. The text of 
Cicero is based on Baiter-Kayser and Mueller, that of Sopho- 
cles on Jebb. The two passages are numbered continuously 
to facilitate reference. I shall use L. 1, 2, etc., in referring 
to the Latin; G. 1, 2, etc., in referring to the Greek. The 
italics are intended to mark those words and phrases in which 
Cicero most closely Graeca expressit. 
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O multa dictu gravia, perpessu aspera, 

quae corpore exanrfata atque animo pertuli ; 

nee mihi Iunonis terror implacabilis 

nee tantum invexit tristis Eurystheus mali, 
5 quantum una vaecors Oeneo patre edita. 

Haec me inretivit veste furiali inscium 

quae lateri inhaerens morsu lacerat viscera 

urguensque graviter pulmonum haurit spiritus ; 

iam decolorem sanguinem omnem exsorbuit : 
iq sic corpus clade horribili absumptum extabuit, 

ipse inligatus peste interimor textili. 

Hos non hostilis dextra, non terra edita 

moles Gigantum, non biformato impetu 

Centaurus ictus corpori infiixit meo, 
15 non Graia ids, non barbara ulla immanitas 

non saeva tern's gens relegata ultimis 

quas peragrans undique omnem ecferitatem expuli, 

sedfeminae rir feminea interimor manu. 

O nate, vere hoc nomen usurpa patri ; 
io ne me occidentem matris superet caritas. 

Hue adripe ad me manibus abstractam piis ; 

iam cernam metie an it/am potiorem putes. 

Perge, aude, nate, inlacrima patris pestibus, 

miserere: gentes nostras ftebunt miserias. 
25 Heu, virginalem me ore ploratum edere 

quern vidit nemo ulli ingemiscentem malo. 

Ecfeminata virtus adflicta occidit. 

Accede, nate, adsiste, miserandum aspice 

evisceratum corpus laceratum patris. 
30 Videte, cuncti ; tuque, caelestum sator, 

iace, obsecro, in me vim coruscam fulminis. 

Nunc, nunc dolorum anxiferi torquent vertices, 

nunc serpit ardor. O ante victrices manus, 

e> pectora, o tetga, o lecertorum tori, 
35 vestrone pressu quondam Nemeaeus leo 

frendens efflavit graviter extremum halitum? 

Haec dextra Lernam taetra mactata excetra 

pacavit? Haec bicorporem adflixit manum? 

Erymanthiam haec vastificam abiecit beluaml 
40 Haec e Tartarea tenebrica abstractum plaga 
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1046 *Q -rroXXa. 8»/ Kal Otpjxa. kov X6y<oi «a<ca 
Kai X £ P°"' Kal vtoTOtoi /JL0)(@i]O-a<i iyu> ' 
kov ira> toiovtov ovt okoitis r/ Aios 
irpovOrjKtv ovd 6 arvyvos Eupixr#£t>s i/xoi, 

TO S° otov to8 ij SdAonris Oiviws ko/)i; 
KaOTixfuv (S/tiots Tots e/iois Ejowikdv 
{xfxtvrbv afi.<t>if$\r)<TTpov, tot SidAAv/xai * 
irXtvpalo-i yap irpoo-fua)(6\v Ik pkv i(T\d.TWi 
fte/3p<OKC o-aoKas irXtu/uoi'ds t" dpTr)p!a% 

IO SS pofpci £vvoikovv, (K Se \Xu>pbv al/ua /uov 
ireirwKev ri^rj, fat o\.€<p6app.ai Sf/ias 
to 7raV a.<ppd(TT<M TJJiSe y(&,pw$tt9 iriht)i. 
Kai TavTa A.dy^ij ireStas oup'' 6 yrjytvrfi 
orpaTos TiydvTwv ovrt O-qpaos jUa 

1060 jJ^* "EXXas out' ayAa>o~o~os ou#' oo'tji' £ya> 
yaiav Kadaiptav iko/ojv i8pa<ri trio ' 
tyw>7 St #ijAus oStra koijk dvSpos <pvcriv f 
p.dv>/ p.£ Sij KadeiXe (paxrydvov St'xa. — 
*0 irat, y.evov p.01 irais It^tvlios ytya>s 

10 °S xai p.») to p/r)Tpbs ovopa irpicrfttvcrriis ttXcov. 
Ad; p.01 )(€poiv o-a.lv airbs l£ o'kov Xafibiv 
£S X £ 'P a T ^'' TtKoCo-av, <5>s et&o crd<f>a, 
tl TOvp.bv aXyus fiSXXov »/ Ktivrjs, bpu>v. 
[A(o/8ryTdv ciSos «V Siiciyt KaKOup.£vov] 

I07O "J^ <J T £ KV3V) ToXp.r)0-OV OlKTlpOV T£ p.£ 

7roAAoicriv oiKTpov, 00ns uxttc irapdevos 
^ijipvya kAoiW — Kai toS' ouS' av £*s 7TOT£ 
toi/S' aVSja </>aii7 irpoo-O' iSuv SSpaKora, 
aXX' ao-TevaKTOs aliv tiTropvqv xaKOis ' 
io 7S vuv S' £k twoutov p'tJXus r)vpt)Luu T<£A.as. 

Kai iw ■Kpoo-e.Xdtav o-rrjOi irXrjo-iov irarpoi, 
o-K(tf/3.i 8' oirouxs TauTa o-vp.<popas vtto 
■jrkizovOa ' Su£<o yap Ta8' £K KaXvp.fux.TOiv. 
'I8011 0iao-6i, irdvTK, aOXtov 8e/juxi ' 

1000 opaT£ TOV OUCTT^l'OV (OS OIKTpiOS f)(tl>. 

'Aia?, a> TaAas, aiai ' 
tOaXtj/tv aTT/s o-irao-p.bs dprioy; oS' av, 
Si^tf £ 7rA£«pa)v ' ouS' dyu/ivao-Tov p. iav 
ZoiKiv r) rdXaiva StaySdpos voiroi. 
Io8 5 *Qva$ 'Ai&tj, Sgai ix ■ 
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tricipitem eduxit hydra generatum canem ? 
Haec interemit tortu multiplicabili 
draconem auriferam obtutu adservantem arboreml 
Multa alia victrix nostra gustavit manus, 
45 nee quisquam e nostris spolia cepit laudibus. 

L. 1 bears witness to the fact (as has been noted : see 
Jebb ad loc.) that Cicero's text of Sophocles was the same as 
ours in the words ical \6ym, for which Bothe's icov Xoymi is 
generally (and rightly) accepted, as above. It seems proba- 
ble that the corruption ical for kov was universal in the texts 
of Sophocles in Cicero's time, and that it is one of the very 
early blunders in Sophocles's text, like the confusion of the 
negatives at the beginning of the Antigone. (I hold uttjs 
arep in Ant. 4 to be original : see Classical Review XIII, 
386.) It may be added that Wunder and van Herwerden 
thought that the error in Sophocles's text lay, not in ical, but 
in the following words. The latter of these scholars writes 
in his Exercitationes Criticae, p. 127: Quod reponendum 
suspicabar : koX Xoytov irepa, iamdudum ante me proposuisse 
Wunderum nunc video. Certa est, si qua alia, emendatio. — 
In L. 2 (where, by the. way, it seems very likely that Cicero 
wrote exanclavi, not exanclatd) it has been supposed that 
Cicero's animo bears witness to a text different from the 
traditional one. The truth seems to be, as Dr. Zielinski 
appears to hint (" Excurse zu den Trachinierinnen," Philologus 
55 [1896], 625), that Cicero crossed, or conflated, his transla- 
tion of Sophocles with a reminiscence of Eur. Ale. 837, where 
Heracles cries : T X1 iroWa, rXaaa KapBia koI %elp ifirj. This 
is the more probable from the fact that we have a certain 
case below of a passage in which Sophocles and Euripides 
are conflated by Cicero in his translation. It may be noted 
in passing that the Greek does not warrant Cicero's treating 
iroWa. icaica as a vocative, or rather in translating as if the 
Greek had been something like : *X2 7ro\\a 8r) . . . icaicd, a, . . . 
fioxdtfo-a 1 } e%(o. But this is a mere detail. — In L. 4 sq. tan- 
tutn — quantum may indicate that Cicero read too-ovtov — 
oaov in G. 3 and 5. He could just as well have written tale 
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<o Atos aKTii, inucrov. 

"Evcreurov, <ava£, iynarafT-q^iov j3e\os, 

■kdrep, Ktpavvov ■ SaiWrai yap av iraAiv, 

rjvOrjKtv i£ti>ppr)Kev. *0 X'P £S X'P £S ' 
I0 9° <o vioTa Kai crrtpv, to <pi\oi /3pa^(iovK, 

£/x£ts 8« KeTvoj 8?; KaOturaO ot ttot€ 

Ne/xeas Zvoikov, fiovKoXuiv oXacrropa, 

Xiovr , aVAaTOv OptppM. Kaurpocr-qyopov, 

/Stat Karr]pyd(7a<T$t Aepvaiav 8' v&pav 
10 95 Supva t apeiKTOv i7T7roy3a/xova orpaTov 

8r]pS>v — vftpurrrjv avo/xov VTTipoypv fllav — • 
EpvpdvOiov re #>)pa toV 0' wro )(6ovos 

"AtSou TpiKpavov crKvXaK — airp6<rpa)(ov Tepas, 

Seti^s 'E^t'Svijs Opippa — Toy tc xpv&ewv 
1100 BpanovTa. prfKuiv <$>v\o.k kir tcr^ctTois tojtois. 

AAiw tc p.oy(6u>v pvpiiov iyevadu.rjv, 

Kov&ds Tpoirat tcrrtjae rutv IpSsv ^tpS>v. 

— quale, so far as the verse is concerned. But this is uncer- 
tain. — L. 5 (in which I have substituted Bentley's Oeneo 
patre for the traditional Oenei partu, on which phrase see 
Sorof ad loc.) is interesting, furthermore, as indicating either 
how Cicero's Greek text was pointed or how he thought it 
should be pointed. He seems to have made a full stop after 
Kop-q (G. 5) and to have missed the construction of olov to'8' 
. . . KaBrjyjrev. This criticism, if just, does not speak well for 
Cicero's knowledge of Greek. But we shall find other things 
quite as bad. It may be noted here that vaecors is no trans- 
lation of BoX&ttk. — The me inscium of L. 6, where we should 
expect a translation of the vcpavrop of G. 7, looks as though 
Cicero had read atpairov (sc. /ie); but, when we come to his 
translation of G. 12 in L. 11, we find textili answering to 
atppdo-rm. Had Cicero's text atppaaTov in the place of v<j>av- 
tbv, and v<pavra>i, in the place of a<f>pda-Tcoi ? or did he deliber- 
ately shift those words in his translation to suit a whim ? A 
hard question that to answer. — In L. 7 viscera seems clearly 
to be a translation of e<r^dra<; adpitm (G. 8 sq.). — The ur- 
guens of L. 8 looks as though Cicero had had before him 
something other than gvvoi/covv of G. 10 {e.g. gvveipyov) ; but 
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I venture to think that we are not justified in assuming that 
such is the case. When we remember how constantly avvoi- 
Kelv is used of wedlock, and how Horace (Carm. 1. 5, 2) uses 
urguere in about the sense of amplecti of a lover's embrace, 
have we not, perhaps, the explanation of Cicero's urgicens 
here? — In L. 9 decolorem is, of course, a bad, though in form 
a very literal, translation of ^wpov. It is plain here that 
Cicero did not understand his Greek. — From corpus extabuit 
in L. 10 it is reasonably certain that Cicero's text had not 
$ie(f>0apnai Sefiaf, the prevailing reading in G. 11, but Sie- 
<j>0apTai Befiaf, which (auctore Jebb) is the reading of B 
(= cod. Parisin. 2787, saec. xiv). Cicero's Greek text here 
departs from the current of the tradition that has come down 
to us, but in a minor point. — L. 13 moles. Cicero might, 
as we see by comparing L. 38 with G. 50, have rendered more 
exactly by manus. — The fact that in L. 13 sq. 6rjpeio<; fiia of 
G. 14 is answered by biformato itnpetu Centauries warrants 
the question whether Cicero read Otfpeux; and not <f>i]peio<; = 
Kevravpeios, Centaureus. It may fairly be queried whether 
Sophocles himself may not have written c^/jeto? here and 
below (G. 51) cpr)p5>i>, where we now read 6r)p5>v. Homer's 
reference to the Centaurs (A 268) as (f>rjpalv 6pe<rK<bi,oicn 
would be very familiar to Cicero. — But it is of even greater 
interest to observe how Cicero misunderstood and mistrans- 
lated /3ia (G. 14). The words oiire 0^peio<; (or (prjpeuK ?) ftia | 
oW 'E\\a? (sc. yfj) ovt dy\coaa-o<i (= (Sdpfiapo<;, sc. yrj) he 
took as = ovfe Oripeios (<\>ripeio<; ?) /St'ct oiiff 'EWa? (/3ta) ovt 
ay\a>o-o-o<; (/Si'a), and, besides that, he thought that /3ia, 
instead of being part of a periphrasis, had its most literal 
force. His impetu, vis, and immanitas demonstrate this most 
clearly. This is certainly staggering ; but we must accept 
it. — In L. 17 it may be noted that peragrans represents 
iKOfi-rjv and undique omnent ecferitatem expuli KaOalpcov in 
G. 16. Cicero translated pretty freely at this point and gets 
the terris relegata ultimis of L. 16 partly out of the yalav of 
G. 16 and partly out of the notion of extent suggested in the 
ocrrjv of G. 15. — L. 18 (where feminae for the traditional 
feminea seems to have been suggested by Bentley first) 
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condenses into one verse G. 17 and 18, and Cicero comes 
out almost even in number of verses with the first well-marked 
division of the Greek. Unfortunately, his Latin gives us no 
light on the original reading of the surely corrupt G. 17. 
Mudge's conjecture 6fj\v; kovk e%ow' avf>pb<; $>v<nv seems 
pretty satisfactory and could easily have given rise to the 
traditional text. It is certainly 'elegans coniectura,' as Her- 
mann says. — In L. 21 pits would presumably mean 'dutiful,' 
as acting in accordance with a father's command. But the 
word answers to nothing in the Greek, and it is just possible 
that Cicero wrote tuis (= aalv G. 21). — From L. 22 it is 
quite clear that G. 24 was not in Cicero's text. Here Cicero's 
text was different from that which has come down to us in 
lacking an interpolation. The interpolation, as Nauck rightly 
judged it to be, is due to some one, of a time later than 
Cicero's (in all probability), that failed to understand 6pa>p in 
Track. 1068. It goes with elSw adcpa — 'that I may know 
surely by the witness of my own eyes (opotv) whether it is for 
me that you feel the more or for her ' — , but our interpolator 
understood ' that I may know surely whether it is for me 
that you feel the more or for her when you see — ' and so 
wanted an object for opwv. Surely the case is a plain one. 
I add that Cicero's rendering of elSai adfya 6p5>v by cernam 
is one of his best touches, really a lucky hit. — The expan- 
sion of 7ro\\olcnv ol/crpov in G. 3 1 into gentes nostras flebunt 
miserias (L. 24) reads like a reminiscence of the mourning 
of the nations with Prometheus in Aesch. Prom. 406-413, 
a passage that was doubtless very familiar to Cicero. He 
translates from the Prom. Vinct. in Tusc. 3. 31, 76; and here 
within a few lines he begins his translation from the Prome- 
theus Solutus. — In L. 28-33 (med.) Cicero, who in the first 
division of the speech had kept pace very closely in number 
of verses with his Greek original and who up to this point 
has 27 verses against 29, begins to grow sketchier in his 
treatment, as though he were growing weary of his task. 
He omits the greater part of Gr. 33 (8ei!-a> ycip . . . Ka\v/j,/j,d- 
twv), and renders what remains of Gr. 32 sq. with great free- 
dom. Of G. 34—36 only 'low OeaxrOe, iravrei, is rendered. 
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He omits, also, to translate G. 40 sq. and G. 43 sq. from 
Baiwrai to i%<bpfir]Kev. What remains of G. 37-43 he renders 
pretty loosely and with a very free arrangement. Thus : 
nunc serpit ardor (L. 33) is made out of G. 37 {ardor from 
edakyjrev); nunc, nunc dolorum . . . vertices (L. 32) is made 
out of G. 38 sq. ; and tuque . . . fulminis (L. 30 sq.) is from 
G. 42 sq. ("Ewraow . . . icepavvov). Sir Richard Jebb's re- 
mark in defence of Track. 1069, that " Cicero wholly ignores 
vv. 1085 ff. : he ignores vv. 1080-1084 also, except in so far 
as their general sense is blended with his version of 1088 f., 
Baiwrat . . . i^copfirjKev," may be compared with this. — The 
substance merely of G. 47-49 (med.) is given in L. 35 sq., 
and L. 36 is practically all Cicero. — It is curious to note 
that in L. 37 excetra represents vSpav of G. 49, whereas in 
L. 41 hydra is used to represent 'E%^8w?? of G. 54, which 
Cicero evidently took for a common noun. Cicero probably 
connected excetra and e'^tSva etymologically : he therefore 
reversed vBpav and fyl&vrf} (as he understood it) in his 
translation. This lends colour to the supposition that he 
reversed the adjectives in G. 7 and 12. — In rendering G. 51 
and 53 Cicero omits, as in the case of G. 48, the somewhat 
trailing descriptive epithets of Sophocles. — We come now 
to what is in some ways the most interesting point of the 
whole translation. Cicero expresses G. 54 sq. t6v re %/jv- 
a-ecov I BpaKOvra ix.rfKa>v (f>v\a.K eir e<j-%aTOf? toVoj? (where, by 
the way, Nauck was probably right in thinking t6ttoi<; a gloss ; 
his x9ov<k may well be what Sophocles wrote) by : Haec in- 
teremit tortu multiplicabili \ draconem auriferam obtutu ad- 
servantem arborem. Here draconem represents BpaKovra; 
auriferam arborem fairly well reproduces ypvaewv pLrfKwv, and 
adservantem (though hardly obtutu adservantem) gives the 
thought of <f>v\aK. But where does the rest come from ? 
Plainly out of Euripides's Medea or Ennius's version of it ; 
for in Med. 480-482 we read : Bpd/covrd 0' o? Trdyxpvcrov 
a/x.Tre'xcov Btyos \ <nreipats eaa>i£e Tro\vrr\6fcoi<; avirvos 5>v | tcrei- 
j»o<r' aveoypv croi <j>do<i am-Tr\piov. Here we have the original 
of tortu multiplicabili (oTretjoai? 7roXu7r\J«ot?) and also the 
original of obtutu adservantem (e<rm£e amvot iov). This 
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proves for the text of Cicero that the conjecture observantem 
is without foundation. It looks, too, as if Kreivaa were the 
original of interemit. If that be so, we have evidence as 
early as Cicero's time (and perhaps as early as Ennius's) for 
Kreivacr', for which the clever suggestion /cot/taxr has been 
made. If koi/j.£ht' is what Euripides wrote, the corruption 
is probably an early one. — In L. 44 it is perfectly plain that 
gustavit (representing iyevad/ATjv) is what Cicero wrote, not 
lustravit, which is the reading of the Mss. Any intelligent 
scribe staggered by the unfamiliar metaphor would have been 
likely to substitute the familiar lustravit for the strange 
gustavit. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the study of this 
translation enables us to estimate with greater justice the 
degree of literalness with which we are to take Cicero's 
reference to the Roman plays that were doubtless his models 
as "fabellas Latinas ad verbum e Graecis expressas " (de fin. 
1. 2, 4); and we can understand, too, from the kind of knowl- 
edge — or ignorance — of classic Greek that he displays how 
he could quote with apparent satisfaction (ad fam. 7, 6) 
Ennius's murdering of Eur. Med. 214 sqq. (See PAPA. 1900 
[Special Session], xxviii sq.) 



